Wiesenstein
"Do come soon!" I heard Margarete's voice, vigorous once more, over the telephone. "Gerhart has said that we will remain at Wiesenstein, to live here and if necessary—to die here . . ."
How I was tempted by the invitation of my honored friends! I would have liked to set out immediately and travel the twelve miles from Wolfshau to Agnetendorf—on foot, if necessary. But I was no longer a free agent. I had been made a member of the auxiliary police force, and I needed permission to leave my station at Krummhubel.
I served, it was true, only every third day, my duties consisting mostly of patrolling the district. Two of us would go out together, armed with pistols or old Italian rifles. Occasionally there was some serious shooting, when we came upon looters or deserters at night in the unoccupied houses. The deserters had taken refuge in the mountains, where all was quiet again, and were invariably armed.
In the middle of February the evacuation of the Hirschberg district had been ordered. Things had not gone as smoothly as they once had. The people did not want to leave home. The Party* functionaries, who had been accustomed for twelve years to the unquestioning obedience of most Germans, were disconcerted at the resistance. The local Party leader at Krummhubel roared: 'I'll drive you people out of your houses with whips!" By employing the police force ruthlessly, he finally succeeded in evacuating at least the local women and a number of the smaller children, along with the people who had been bombed out of West Germany and the refugees from East Prussia, Posen, and eastern Upper Silesia. The Foreign Office, which had maintained a large section in Krummhubel. had also evacuated all its employees and their families by special train.
The empty houses, often located in isolated spots in the mountains, attracted the human flotsam of war: runaway soldiers, men of the
*The National Socialist  (Nazi)   Party.
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